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THE TRADE UNION AND THE OLD MAN'' 



JOHN O'GRADY 
Catholic University of America 



In no respect does the weakness of the modem worker become 
more apparent than in his inability to provide for the future. 
When sickness, invalidity, and old age deprive him of his earning 
power, he is liable to become a dependent upon public charity. It 
is the function of the trade union to protect the worker against 
these natural or artificial hazards, as well as to increase his bargain- 
ing power. In the early days, when trade unions were unable to 
enforce their trade p'olicies, the benefit features were the main 
bond of union between the members. As the trade unions became 
more powerful, as they began to realize their possibilities in the 
field of collective bargaining, the benefit features were lost sight of. 
It was deemed more necessary for the welfare of the worker to 
increase his wages and to obtain shorter hours than to protect him 
against future contingencies. The payment of benefits meant 
the expenditure of large sums of money and therefore high dues, 
which it was feared would prevent a great many from joining the 
unions and would consequently prevent them from becoming 
powerful as militant organizations. Once the trade unions had 
succeeded in attaining their main object — namely, the regulation 
of trade — they began to look upon benefits as a powerful auxiliary 
in attracting and retaining members. 

Before 1830 trade unions in this country were primarily benefit 
societies. Between 1830 and 1880 the benefit features were sub- 
ordinated to the trade policies. Since 1880 nearly all American 
trade unions have instituted benefits of one kind or another. 

The typical American trade union of the present time is not 
alone a trade organization, but also a benefit society. It tides 
the worker over periods of sickness and aids his family in case of 

' Tiis study was undertaken while the writer was a member of the Economic 
Seminary of Johns Hopkins University. 
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death. Some unions also pay out-of-work benefits and pay 
traveling expenses of the worker who is in search of employment. 

The most recent development in the beneficiary activities of 
American trade unions has been the institution of pensions for 
those of their members who, by reason of age or invalidity, are 
unable to make their own living. When the aged members of the 
unions were in want, it was the custom in the early days to appeal 
to the local organization on their behalf, whereupon an appropria- 
tion was made from the treasury or a special collection was taken 
up for them. When the local organization was unable to take care 
of its aged and disabled members, an appeal was frequently made 
to the national organization on their behalf. It is in this manner 
that we find the Order of Railroad Conductors taking care of their 
aged members in the early nineties. The heavy burden thus 
imposed on the local organization and the constant appeal to the 
national order convinced the membership of the necessity of mak- 
ing systematic provision for the superannuated. In 1897 it was 
proposed that a national home be established for this purpose. 
Since the engineers, firemen, and trainmen were facing the same 
problem, it was suggested that all four organizations join forces 
in establishing a home for their superannuated members. An 
opportunity of carrying out this project was presented to the 
four brotherhoods when the trustees of the Home for Disabled 
Railway Employees of America at Highland Park, Illinois, offered 
to turn over the home to them on condition that each should con- 
tribute the sum of $15,000 to the building fund. The engineers, 
firemen, and trainmen having contributed the required amount, 
the home was turned over to them. 

While the discussion relative to the home was dragging out from 
year to year, the conductors took an important step toward reliev- 
ing their disabled members by establishing an indigent fund, to 
which each conductor was required to contribute $3 a year." But, 
notwithstanding the large sums contributed toward the indigent 
fund, the conductors have felt that they were not facing squarely 
the problem of old-age dependency. In 1907 a committee was 
appointed to look into the matter. Some important data were col- 

' Constitution, sec. 81. 
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lected, but no definite proposals were made. The question was 
brought up again in 1909 and another committee was appointed, 
this time with instructions to formulate some plan. The com- 
mittee found that there were were four possible ways of establishing 
a pension for aged employees. In the first place, they might be 
paid a part of their life insurance after they had reached a certain 
age. This plan was discarded for the apparently trivial reason 
that it meant an increase in life premiums. Secondly, a flat 
assessment plan might be instituted. This, it was thought, would 
impose too heavy a burden on the younger members. Again, it 
was asserted that, while the initial rates would be low under this 
plan, the premiums would have to be continually increased when it 
was carried through a series of years. From this the committee 
turned to a straight endowment plan under which each member on 
joining the organization would be required to begin paying premi- 
ums toward his pension fund. In order to secure a pension of $30 
a month at the age of seventy, it was found that a man entering at 
the age of twenty would have to pay an annual premium of $9 a 
year, while on entering at thirty he would have to pay $15 a year. 
This plan, although actuarially sound, had one serious objection, 
in that it imposed too heavy a burden on the older members. For 
this reason the committee suggested the establishment of a modi- 
fied endowment plan. By deferring payments for five years after 
assessments had begun and by a gradual scaling down of the rates 
for members over forty, it was thought that it might be possible to 
have a plan which would meet the needs of the unions. The con- 
vention, however, did not accept the recommendation of the pension 
committee, and the conductors are still depending on the indigent 
fund to maintain their aged members.' 

Up to a few years ago the superannuated engineer, like the 
conductor, had to depend on the charity of his local or national 
organization. In 1902 the Brotherhood established an indigent 
fimd for the maintenance of its aged and disabled members. 
From this fund the engineer who is no longer able to work at his 
trade was to receive a monthly pension, provided he had been a 
member of the union for ten years. The members are also entitled 

" Robins, The Conductors, chap. xii. 
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to the privileges of the home at Highland Park, Illinois, taken over 
by the engineers, firemen, and trainmen in 1910. In 1910 the 
engineers felt that more adequate provision ought to be made for 
their superannuated members. A committee was appointed to 
look into the matter and to report to the 191 2 convention. From 
the discussions carried on in the journal between 19 10 and 19 12 
one might reasonably conclude that the engineers were not yet 
prepared for a compulsory pension plan. The younger members 
felt that an old-age pension would impose an unequal burden on 
them as compared with the older members. Again, it was thought 
that the high dues necessary to maintain a pension fund would 
prevent a great many young men from joining the Brotherhood. 

For the foregoing reasons the convention of 191 2 declared 
against a compulsory pension system and was satisfied with the 
introduction of a voluntary plan. It was provided that this plan 
was to be administered by a board of governors, consisting of all 
the members of the Advisory Board of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers. Any members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers enjoying good physical health might become a member 
of the association. The dues to be paid were to be graded according 
to the age of the member, and the benefits depended on the number 
of months for which dues had been paid. A minimiun benefit, 
however, of $25 a month was to be paid to all engineers of good 
standing who had been members of the association for one year 
and who were unable to perform the duties of an engineer or had 
been retired on account of age. In 1915 a number of important 
modifications were made in the pension law. It was decided that 
for the future no application for membership in the association 
would be received from those over sixty years of age and that after 
July 30, 1916, no application would be received from those over 
fifty. All applicants for membership were to be required to pass a 
physical examination. It was further provided that after June 30, 
1916, members who were qualified to join the pension association 
and had failed to make application would be debarred from the 
benefits of the indigent fund.' 

' Constitution and Statutes of International Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, pp. 94-108 (1917). 
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From the changes made in the pension law in 1915 one can 
easily see that the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is gradu- 
ally drifting toward a compulsory pension system. Only a small 
percentage of the membership had availed themselves of the plan 
in 191 2. The very nature of the plan was a temptation to the 
younger members to put off joining until a short time before rtetiring. 
Should they become disabled in the meantime or fail to join at the 
eleventh hour, they were still confident of obtaining aid from the 
indigent fund in their declining years. 

Since 1900 nearly all the important American trade unions 
have discussed the establishment of pension benefits. The United 
Mine Workers and the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
have the matter under consideration at the present time. The 
question came up for discussion at the last convention of the 
United Mine Workers and was finally referred to a committee which 
is to submit plans to the next convention. At the 19 14 convention 
of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners President Kerby 
urged the delegates to take up the question of instituting pension 
benefits for the aged carpenter. In the absence of definite informa- 
tion in regard to the cost of maintaining pension benefits the 
executive board was authorized to compile statistics in regard 
to the approximate cost of maintaining a home and a pension 
system. At the 1915 convention the delegates decided unani- 
mously in favor of a. pension in preference to a home. The ques- 
tion, however, was later submitted to a referendum vote and 
rejected by the membership. In 1903 the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists established a superannuation benefit system, to 
become effective in 1913, but by 191 2 the funds of the association 
had been so much depleted by the strikes of the preceding years 
that it was decided to abandon the idea. 

Four American trade unions have established pension benefits 
to become operative in the future. They are the Pattern Makers 
League of North America, the United Association of Plumbers and 
Gas Fitters, the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees, and the Structural Iron Workers. The 
union of the pattern-makers expects to begin payments in 1920; 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway 
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Employees and the association of gas-fitters as soon as a reserve 
sufficient to place their funds on a solid financial basis has been 
accumulated; and the union of Structural Iron Workers in 1920. 

Besides the railroad brotherhoods, three other American labor 
organizations have superannuation benefit systems in operation: 
the Granite Cutters International Association; the International 
Typographical Union, and the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers 
International Union. Ever since the establishment of the Granite 
Cutters International Association, in 1877, systematic provision 
for the aged has, according to President Duncan, been seriously 
discussed by the members. In 1880 the union made the following 
provisions for its superannuated members: A granite-cutter who 
was prevented from working at his trade by some serious disability 
received $3 a week if he had been a member of the union seven 
years; $4 a week if he had been a member of the union for twelve 
years; $5 a week if he had been a member of the union for sixteen 
years. Any member reaching the age of fifty-five years who was 
following the trade and had been in good standing for three years 
was exempt from dues. Members sixty-five years of age, with a 
good-standing membership of eight years, received $3 a week. 
Members seventy years of age, with a good-standing membership of 
eighteen years, received for life, in addition to remittance of dues, 
$5 a week. 

In 1884, on account of lack of funds, the pension benefits were 
discontinued. Members who had reached the age of fifty-five 
were, however, exempt from dues, except the fifteen cents a 
month for funeral benefits. The suspension of pension payments 
was the cause of serious discontent among the rank and file of the 
union, but they were consoled with the thought that it was only 
temporary. 

Between 1884 and 1905 the members of the Granite Cutters 
International Association were constantly demanding that some 
adequate provision be made for the aged and disabled. The care 
of the old members was, to their mind, one of the most important 
functions of the trade union. Many of them had been accustomed 
to it through their membership in British trade unions. It was 
not until 1905 that their hopes were realized. In the early part of 
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that year a committee was appointed to submit plans for the 
payment of pension benefits. The plan submitted and finally 
approved by the members provided for an increase of union dues 
from 70 cents to $1 a month. Ten per cent of all the money col- 
lected in the form of dues was to be retained by the local union 
and the remainder forwarded to the international office. Eight 
per cent of all the money received by the international office was to 
be set aside for the establishment of a pension fund. It was 
provided that a granite-cutter reaching the age of sixty-two who 
had been a member of the organization for twenty years without 
taking out a withdrawal card, and who had been in continuous good 
standing for the ten years previous, should be paid from the fund 
an honorary benefit of $10 a month for six months each year, 
beginning with November, and should be exempt from dues and 
assessments. If at any time the money placed to the credit 
of the fund appeared to be insufficient to pay the benefits pro- 
vided, the executive council was authorized to reduce the amount 
paid.' 

It was further provided that any member arriving at the age 
of sixty who had a continuous good-standing membership for the 
ten years previous should be exempt from dues and receive the 
sum of $125 out of his death benefit, leaving the sum of $75 to 
defray his funeral expenses. 

Since 1877 provision for the aged has been a subject of discus- 
sion among the members of the International Tj^ographical 
Union. In that year and again in 1882 it was proposed to erect 
a home in which aged printers might spend their declining years, 
but on both instances the proposition was voted down. In 1886 
Messrs. George W. Clulds and A. J. Drexel, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented the international union with the sum of $10,000 to be used as 
it thought best. This sum the union determined to use for the 
purpose of endowing a home for its aged and incapacitated mem- 
bers. In 1889 the Board of Trade of Colorado Springs presented 
eighty acres of land as a site for a home, and three years later the 
Union Printers' Home was opened. Any member of the inter- 
national union who has been such for ten years, three years of 

' Constitution, sec. 135. 
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which are continuous, is eligible for admission to the home. Mem- 
bers suffering from tuberculosis are admitted to the sanitarium 
after a membership of eighteen months. Application for admission 
must be made on a form provided by the trustees and indorsed by 
the local union of which the applicant has been a member.' The 
average number of residents in the home in 191 6 was 202. In the 
beginning each member was required to pay five cents a month for 
the upkeep of the home. This amount was later increased to ten 
cents a month. In 1908 it was increased to fifteen cents a month, 
and on January i, 19 16, it was increased to twenty cents a month. 

In the early history of the typographical union, as in other 
American trade unions, we find that the fraternal spirit had reached 
a high degree of development. The local unions were prepared 
to make any sacrifice to prevent their old and disabled members 
from becoming dependents upon public charity. We have been 
informed by a prominent official of the organization that it was 
quite common to have the old members retained in the composing 
room long after their period of usefulness had passed. When 
completely disabled, they were maintained out of the local treasury, 
or a special collection was taken up for them. 

The introduction of the linotj^e placed the old printer at a 
serious disadvantage. It made it exceedingly difficult for him to 
obtain employment at the trade. There was accordingly a con- 
siderable increase in the number of those depending on the charity 
of the organization. Relatively few could be taken care of in the 
home both because of lack of space and because many of the old men 
were unwilling to be separated from their famiUes. 

This increase in the number of its superannuated members 
created a serious problem for the members of the International 
Typographical Union. A special appeal to the members in each 
individual case would place too heavy a burden on the charitably 
inclined. The only alternative was the estabUshment of an old- 
age pension system which would place an equal burden on all the 
members. In 1901 we find the first traces of the agitation for the 
institution of pension benefits in the typographical union. Presi- 

' Barnett, The Printers — A Study in American Trade Unionism, p. 95. 
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dent Lynch in his annual report for 1902 emphasized the necessity 
of estabhshing such a system: 

Our benefit features are at present confined to the strike, death, and the 
home, the latter necessarily confined to the few, although one-third of the per 
capita tax is devoted to its maintenance. The future progressive trade union 
will, to my mind, in addition to what it does for the betterment of industrial 
conditions, accord all the advantages now peculiar to purely fraternal organiza- 
tion. In this, our Golden Jubilee Year, we could profitably devote some time 
to devising a plan for old-age benefit. Not all our members financially and 
physically incapacitated can seek shelter in the home. The ruthlessness, nay, 
the brutality, of machinery under our present economic system makes the 
earning of a livelihood practically impossible by men who a decade ago were 
none too old to set type.' 

At the 1902 convention a resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee to formulate plans for an old- 
age or pension benefit to be graded according to the length of con- 
tinuous membership in good standing and also for a graded death 
and funeral benefit. Although the committee was heartily in 
favor of superannuation and funeral benefits, it could not favor 
their immediate adoption on account of the heavy financial burden 
which they would impose upon the membership. The convention 
of 1906 again authorized the president to appoint a committee to 
draw up a pension plan to be presented at the next annual meeting. 
A more opportune time could not have been selected for the study 
of the problem. Many of the old members who were being called 
out on the eight-hour strike had very little hope of ever again getting 
back to work. They were fighting the battles of trade unionism 
and therefore should not be permitted to become public dependents 
in their declining years. This argument made a powerful appeal 
to the rank and file and was doubtless a strong factor in the estab- 
lishment of the pension system in 1907. 

By the terms of the pension law passed by the International 
Typographical Union any member of the organization attaining 
the age of sixty who had a good-standing membership of twenty 
years was entitled to the sum of $4 a week, provided he could not 
obtain sustaining employment at the trade and had no other 

' Proceedings of International Typographical Union, 1902, p. 15. , 
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adequate means of support. For the maintenance of the pension 
fund all members of the union were to be assessed to the extent 
of one-half of i per cent of their wages. This assessment, however, 
did not begin until March i, 1908, when the payments to the eight- 
hour strike fund ceased; and on August i of the same year the 
international secretary-treasurer began the payment of the pension 
benefits.' In 1910 those who had attained the age of seventy and 
had a good-standing membership of ten years and also those who 
were totally incapacitated for work and who could not find admis- 
sion to the home were admitted to the pension benefits. The 
law was further modified in 1910 so as to include those who pos- 
sessed other means of support, provided they had the necessary 
qualifications in regard to age and membership. In 191 1 the 
continuous-membership clause was modified. Members who had 
taken out honorable withdrawal cards and thus broken their con- 
tinuous membership were to receive a pension if they had deposited 
their cards and thus renewed their membership before August i, 
1908, when the pension law went into effect. In the same year 
the amount of the weekly pension was increased from $4 to $5 a 
week. 

One of the latest American trade unions to establish national 
benefit systems was that of the bricklayers, masons, and plasterers. 
Before 1910 the beneficiary activities of the bricklayers were 
entirely under the jurisdiction of the local unions. At its 1910 
convention, the international organization instituted a mortuary 
benefit, and no sooner had the mortuary benefit been in operation 
than the international body began to discuss the necessity of 
systematic provision for its aged and disabled members. For 
many years the superannuated bricklayer had been an object of 
charity to the local union. Since other organizations had made 
systematic provision for their disabled members, the bricklayers 
felt that there was no reason why they should not do the same. 
The matter was taken up by the 19 12 convention and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up a plan to be submitted to the 

^Typographical Journal, XXXVII, 280; Constitution and By-Laws of Inter- 
national Typographical Union, Art. V, sees. 6-15. A good summary plan may also 
be found in Tracy, International Typographical Union, p. 908. 
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executive council. The plan submitted in 1913 and approved 
by the national convention in 19 14 provides that members sixty 
years of age and over who have had a continuous good standing 
of twenty-five years and find it impossible to secure sustaining 
employment at the trade may receive a pension of $5 a week. 
Those who have had a continuous good standing for ten years and 
who by reason of iU-health, not brought about by their own fault, 
are totally incapacitated may also receive $5 a week. According 
to the original law, a pensioner who earned $5 or more during any 
week was to be deprived of his pension for that week. It was later 
discovered that under this section of the law many of the old 
members who were able to earn a standard wage during the busy 
seasons were receiving a pension during periods of unemplo3Tnent. 
In order to prevent this abuse the law was modified in 1916 so as 
to provide that no member who had earned $150 during the six 
months previous to his application should be entitled to a pension. 
The bricklayers' pension law also provides that after the death of 
the beneficiary his widow may continue to receive the pension 
until her death or remarriage, if she is sixty years of age and has 
no other visible means of support.' 

From January i, 1914, every member of the union was required 
to pay the sum of twenty-five cents a month into the international 
treasury for the maintenance of the pension fund. This amount 
was increased to thirty-five cents a month by the convention of 
1916. 

The most difficult problem which a trade union or any other 
private organization has to face in estabUshing a pension system 
is that of cost. In estimating the cost of a pension, the first thing 
to be done is to find out, at least approximately, the number of 
persons of pensionable age. Suppose the trade imion discovers 
that it will have two hundred members of this age every year, a 
sufficient sum must be on hand to provide an annual pension for 
these two hundred persons, and the amount to be paid by each 
member of the organization into the pension fimd must be regulated 
accordingly. This apparently simple problem is in reality very 

'■Proceedings of igi6 Convention of the Bricklayers, Masons, and Plasterers, 
pp. 176-78. 
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complicated. We cannot estimate with any degree of exactness 
the niunber of persons in a trade union who will qualify for a pen- 
sion every year without knowing something about the age dis- 
tribution of the membership. There will be a vast difference 
between the cost of a pension system in an organization composed 
of old men and an organization principally made up of young men. 

In computing the cost of a trade-union pension fund it will 
be necessary, not alone to make an estimate of the number of 
persons attaining the required age, but also to estimate the number 
who will have the necessary qualifications in regard to member- 
ship. For this purpose a trade union should have a record of the 
initiation and standing of each member. Until very recently the 
typical American trade union had no national system of recording 
the age, date of initiation, or good standing of its members. This 
matter was generally left in the hands of the local secretary, with 
the result that very little attention was given to it. 

Shortly after the introduction of its pension plan the typo- 
graphical union recognized the need of a national register system. 
A scheme providing for a complete record at the international 
office of the age, date of initiation, and good standing of each mem- 
ber was accordingly submitted to the convention of 1908 and was 
unanimously approved by the assembled delegates. The granite- 
cutters and the bricklayers have also found it necessary to institute 
national register systems for the administration of their mortuary 
benefits. 

In the absence of definite information in regard to the age and 
standing of its members, it is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
for a trade union to compute with any degree of exactness the cost 
of an old-age pension. Actuaries have suggested that this want 
could be supplied by obtaining a sworn statement from each 
member, but the trade imions recoiled from this apparently extreme 
measure. They preferred to base their assessments on rough 
estimates, always with the hope of increasing them in the future 
if the income of the pension fund should be insufficient to defray 
its costs. 

It was quite natural that imder such circumstances the cost of 
the pension plan should have been minimized rather than exagger- 
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ated. This was, in all probability, good psychology, so far as 
the union members were concerned. One of the reasons why 
members of labor organizations oppose the introduction of a pension 
plan is because of the high dues involved; but after the pension 
plan has been put into operation and they have been convinced 
of its desirabiUty they will be prepared to make great sacrifices 
rather than abandon it. 

In the English trade unions we find that the cost of old-age 
pension benefits far exceeded the original estimates. In regard to 
the experience of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, Mr. Weyl 
says: 

The tendency of the superannuation benefit to bear with increasing 
weight upon the finances of the union began to be recognized most clearly- 
after the formation of the Union. In 1850 the estimate of future superannua- 
tion charges was placed at 24c a member, while at the time the New Castle 
meeting was in session in 1874 there were 446 members on the superannuation 
benefit, costing the society at the rate of |i . 07 a member on the then member- 
ship which was five times as great as when the 446 superannuated members 
joined.' 

The experience of the engineers in this regard seems to be 
typical of the experience of British trade imions as a whole. It 
might be of interest to find out if the British experience is being 
repeated in America. The limited experience of American trade 
unions in this field will not warrant us in drawing general con- 
clusions. About all it can do is to point out certain general tenden- 
cies. Only three American trade unions have compulsory pension 
systems in operation, for the maintenance of which all the members 
contribute an equal amount, independent of age and physical 
health. They are the Granite Cutters International Association, 
the International Typographical Union, and the Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union. The system of the 
union of the granite-cutters has been in operation about eleven 
years; that of the typographical union, about seven years; and 
that of the bricklayers' union, about two years. In addition to 
these there is the voluntary pension plan of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which was put into operation about five 

'Walter E. Weyl, "Benefit Features of British Trade Unions," U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 64, p. 761. 
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years ago. From Table I it may be seen that there has been a 
steady increase, year by year, in the total expenditure for pensions, 
in the total number of pensioners, in the cost of pensions to each 
member, and in the number of pensioners per thousand in the 
granite-cutters and tj^ographical unions. In the Granite Cutters 
International Association the total expenditures for pensions 
increased from $2,910.00 in 1906 to $14,460.00 in 1915, or 397 
per cent. During the same period the income of the fund increased 
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from $13,369.80 to $26,212.08, or 96 per cent. Between 1906 and 
191 1 there was a constant increase in the ratio of income to 
expenditure, leaving a balance of $25,676.89 in the treasury in the 
latter year. This balance was wiped out during the succeeding 
years, and on April 29, 1915, the amount left in the treasury was 
reduced to $3,378. 51. At the beginning of last winter the granite- 
cutters were facing a rather large deficit in their pension fund. 
When questioned by the writer as to whether, in view of this deficit, 
it might not be necessary to suspend or to limit the amount of the 
pension payments, the ofl&cers of the union replied that they could 
draw on the general fund until such time as provision had been 
made for an increase of dues.' 

' Most of the material in regard to pension of the Granite Cutters International 
Association was obtained at the headquarters at Quincy, Massachusetts, through 
the courtesy of Mr. James Duncan, the international president. 
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The experience of the International Typographical Union 
with pension benefits has been far more favorable than that of the 
granite-cutters. From Table I it can be seen that since the insti- 
tution of the pension there has been a steady increase in the total 
expenditures for pension, in the total number of pensioners, in the 
number per thousand, and in the per capita cost. The total 
expenditures for pensions in the typographical union increased 
from $69,550.00 in 1909 to $302,651.65 in 1915, or about 335 per 
cent; the per capita cost, from $1.54 to $5.08; the total number 
of pensioners, from 542 to 1,344; and the number of pensioners per 
thousand of union membership, from 12 to 22. During the same 
period the receipts have increased from $229,317 . 54 to $941,120.37, 
or 310 per cent. Table II indicates the relation of income to 
expenditures for the years during which the pension fund has been 
in operation, as well as the percentage of income expended each 
year. 

TABLE II 
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The excess of income over expenditures during the first years 
enabled the union to accumulate a rather large reserve, which 
amounted to $638,468.82 at the end of 1915. During the past 
three years there has been a noticeable increase in expenditures, 
and if the expenditures should continue in the future to increase 
as they have during the past three years, the typographical pension 
fund may be in the same condition as that of the granite-cutters. 
The increase, however, cannot go on indefinitely. In time the 
number of pensioners relative to the total union membership and 
the cost of the pension will become rather constant quantities. 
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Were it not for the favorable circumstances under which the 
typographical pension benefit has operated, such a large reserve 
could scarcely have been accumulated between 1908 and 1916. 
There has been a continued increase in the union membership 
every year. During the entire period the total membership has 
increased from 43,740 to 59,571, or in the neighborhood of 36 per 
cent. Part of this increase must of course be attributed to the 
fact that a great many old members, in the hope of receiving a pen- 
sion, and also those actually in receipt of a pension, have retained 
their membership in the union. When the trade union is increas- 
ing its membership by rapid strides, the ratio of the superannuated 
will remain relatively small as compared with the ratio of the 
superannuated to the working population as a whole. The notable 
increase in the wages of printers during the past eight years has 
also Ughtened the burdens of the pension. The average wages 
of the members of the International Typographical Union have 
increased from $888 in 1909 to $1,021 in 1915, or about 16 per cent. 

In the attitude of the International T}^ographical Union 
toward its pension benefit we have a splendid exemplification of 
the conflict between fraternal ideals and business principles. If 
the original pension law had been permitted to remain unmodified, 
a far larger reserve would have been accumulated. The interest 
on this reserve would enable the union to bear the increased burdens 
of the fund in the future without increasing its rates, and it might 
even possibly permit a lowering of the present rates. This was in 
harmony with the idea of the officers of the union. They con- 
stantly pointed out the desirability of a large reserve and the 
steadily increasing cost of the pension benefit as arguments against 
modifjdng the law. But the argtmients of the ofl&cials were of 
little avail in face of the insistent demand of the membership 
for liberalizing the pension benefit. At the end of the first year 
there was a balance of $159,767.17 in the treasury. With this 
balance on hand the members thought that there was no good 
reason for depriving so many deserving printers of a pension. 
They severely criticized the pension law because it deprived the 
aged printer of a pension when he had been sufficiently farsighted to 
save for his declining years. The law was also criticized because 
it failed to make provision for those who were incapacitated before 
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reaching the age of sixty, or for aged printers who, through no 
fault of their own, had not been members of the union for twenty 
years. In 1910 the pension law was modified so as to meet these 
criticisms. Printers who had no other means of support were no 
longer to be excluded from the pension benefits. Disabled mem- 
bers of any age who could not find admittance to the home, as well 
as those who had reached the age of seventy and had a continuous 
membership of ten years, were also to receive pensions. 

When the pension law first went into effect the feature of it 
most highly valued by the union officials was the twenty-year 
membership requirement. It was thought that this would be a 
great means of increasing the power of the union over its members. 
Before the law was very long in operation the rank and file of the 
tmion began to feel that this requirement would exclude a great 
many deserving members from the pension benefit. It was dis- 
covered that a number of members had broken their continuous 
membership by taking out honorable withdrawal cards. For all 
practical purposes they were still members of the union, but were 
nevertheless deprived of the pension. Despite the opposition of 
the union officials, the convention of 191 2 modified the pension 
law so as to include those who had broken their twenty years' con- 
tinuous membership, provided they had deposited their cards 
before the pension law went into effect. Since 191 1 several other 
changes in the pension law have been suggested. Some have 
advised increasing the amount to $6 a week, while others have 
thought that the benefit should be extended to the widows of 
deceased printers. The constantly increasing ratio of expendi- 
tures to income has convinced the membership that any further 
extension of the law meant a considerable increase in assessments. 

In case of the union of granite-cutters the financial strain of the 
pension system did not begin to appear for a number of years after 
it had been put into effect. In the International Typographical 
Union the income of the fund is still sufficient to meet its expendi- 
tures. Should the cost still continue to increase, the reserve 
accumulated during the earlier years will be sufficient to tide the 
fund over for a few years without any increase of dues. In the 
bricklayers' union, however, the financial burden threatened to 
bankrupt the fund during the second year after it had been estab- 
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lished. This was not due to the high ratio of pensioners to the 
total union membership, but to a miscalculation of the pension 
committee. Twenty-five cents a month from each member was 
evidently too low an estimate of the amount necessary to maintain 
the pension fund. On November i, 1915, the total number of 
bricklayers on the pension roll was 1,081. Of these, 980 were old- 
age pensioners, 98 were persons permanently invalided, and 3 
were widows of deceased members. The total amount paid out 
in pensions in 1915 was $217,955.00. The total liabilities on 
1,081 pensioners for 1916 amounted to $281,060.00, or $50,000.00 
more than the income of the fund. In regard to the impending 
deficit the secretary in his report for 1915 says: 

If we are to continue our present pension benefits and also provide against 
undue increase in our pension liabilities, the rate of twenty-five cents a month 
must be increased to at least thirty-five cents. Unless this is done our surplus 
accumulated during 1915 will before the convening of the 1918 convention be 
almost completely wiped out. There is only one way to avoid the ten-cent 
increase suggested, and that is to reduce the pension payments correspondingly. 
This alternative, we feel sure, will not meet with your favor.' 

Two methods of meeting the deficit in the pension fund were 
considered by the convention of 1916. It was thought that each 
member might be required to contribute one day's pay during the 
next two years. This idea was later abandoned, and the conven- 
tion decided to increase the assessment from twenty-five to thirty- 
five cents a month. 

The bricklayers, like the printers, have experienced a number 
of practical difficulties in the administration of their pension law. 
Many claims were filed by persons receiving an income of over $5 
a week from property or other investments. When the claims of 
such persons were rejected, they frequently threatened legal action 
on the ground that only those earning over $5 a week were excluded 
from the pension and that incomes were not earnings. Many 
of the old members who failed to qualify under the twenty-year- 
membership clause filed claims under the pemanent-injury clause. 
They claimed that their inability to work was due to some injury 
received years ago, whereas in reality they were suffering from the 
infirmities of old age. 

' Fiftieth Annual Report of the President and Secretary of the Bricklayers, Masons, 
and Plasterers International Union, p. 431. 
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The bricklayers' pension law provides, among other things, that 
in order to qualify for a pension a member must be incapable of 
securing sustaining employment at the trade. Under the original 
law this was interpreted to mean that any member who earned less 
than $5 in the course of a week might qualify for a pension during 
that week; he might be able to earn $100 during the first three 
weeks of the month and qualify for a pension during the last week. 
In order to remedy this abuse, the law was amended in 191 6 so as 
to provide that a member who has received $150 during the six 
months prior to the date of his application, no matter from what 
source the $150 may have been derived, shall not qualify for a 
pension. 

Under the systems previously considered all the members of the 
union paid the same assessment, independent of their age and 
physical condition. A young man twenty years of age pays the 
same amount as one who is about to qualify for the pension inside 
of one year. No provision was made for a reserve. No member, 
therefore, was guaranteed a pension in his old age, no matter how 
long he had been contributing to the fund. The ability of the union 
to pay a pension under these conditions evidently depends on a 
steady increase of young members. So long as the membership is 
increasing, the union will be able to pay the pension; but should 
the supply of young recruits be cut off in one way or another, the 
financial burden may become too severe for the active members. 

Unlike the other trade unions considered, the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers did not make its pension system compulsory. 
It established an association to which members desiring to provide 
a pension for old age might belong. In order to make such a 
system successful, it was deemed necessary to grade the assessments 
according to the age of the members and to make the benefits depend 
on the number of years for which assessments had been paid. The 
adoption of a system like this, while in harmony with sound 
actuarial principles, involved a sacrifice of fraternal ideals. If 
benefits were to depend on the number of months or years for 
which pa3Tnents had been made, the old men, for whose sake 
the system had apparently been adopted, would be practically 
left without any benefits. In order to care for the old men a 
minimum benefit of $25 a month was provided for those who had 
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been paying assessments for one year and who were no longer 
able to discharge the duties of an engineer. This provision 
for the aged induced the younger members to put off joining the 
association; hence we find that, of the 4,500 members of the 
association in 1915, 2,780 were over lifty years of age and 1,992 were 
over fifty-five years. In order to offset this tendency, the 1915 
convention decided that in the future no applications for member- 
ship in the association should be received from those over sixty years 
of age, and that after January i, 1916, no applications should be 
received from those over fifty years of age. This restriction in 
regard to the age of applicants resulted in a great increase in mem- 
bership of the Pension Association. Between January i and 
October i, 1916, the membership almost doubled itself, increasing 
from 5,656 to 10,486. And, what is especially noticeable, the 
increase was not confined to members between forty and fifty years 
of age. There was also a great increase in the number between 
the ages of thirty and forty years.' If the locomotive engineers 
should further limit the ages of applicants for membership in the 
Pension Association, it might become more popular. Each 
member might then feel that it was a desirable means of saving for 
old age, that every dollar which he contributed to the fxmd he 
would receive back with interest. 

After the foregoing survey one is justified in drawing certain 
general conclusions in regard to the reasons actuating trade unions 
in the establishment of pension systems. In the early days, when 
the unions were small and when the members were intimately 
acquainted with one another, there was a strong fraternal spirit 
which could be depended upon in sickness and old age. In the 
language of a prominent trade unionist who was interviewed by the 
writer, there was nothing which the old unions so abhorred as to 
see their superannuated members compelled to spend their days in 
the poorhouse. 

The introduction of machinery shortened the working life of their 
members, thus making the problem of old age a serious one for 
American trade unions. At the very time when this problem was 

' See reports of the Pension Association of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. William B. Prentis, general secretary-treasurer of the 
association, the writer was permitted to have access to these reports. 
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becoming serious the phenomenal increase of membership weakened 
the fraternal bonds of the imion. The spirit of charity was no 
longer so rife as in the old days. One can therefore easily see why 
compulsion gradually came to take the place of charity in the 
beneficiary activities of trade unions. All the important unions 
have already established sickness or death benefits to be maintained 
by a compulsory tax on each of the members. A number of them, 
as we have seen, have estabhshed old-age benefits maintained in the 
same way, and others are thinking seriously about doing so in the 
near future. 

From the standpoint of the trade unionist the creation of pension 
funds has become especially necessary in recent years on account 
of the activity of employers in this field. Large corporations in 
this country have come to realize that a pension is a very useful 
means of maintaining a steady, satisfied, and efficient labor force. 
According to the reports of the National Civic Federation, there 
were 55 establishment pension funds in the United States in 1916. 
Of these, only 2 were in existence before 1900. Twenty-seven were 
estabhshed since 1908. In order to offset the effects of these funds, 
the trade unions feel that they must have some counter attraction.' 

In regard to the influence of a pension system in attracting 
members to the trade there may be some doubt. It is exceedingly 
difficult to convince young men of the necessity of pa3dng a tax 
from which they may not expect to receive a return in the near 
future and, above all, when the return is so uncertain as it is in the 
case of an old-age pension. Most of the younger members wUl be 
inclined to look upon a pension assessment as a compulsory tax 
for the maintenance of aged and disabled members from which they 
themselves may expect to receive very little advantage. In regard 
to the influence of a pension system in retaining members in the 
union there can be very littie question. It leaves the old man, 
who has been paying his assessments for years and who expects 
to receive a pension in the near future, practically at the mercy of 
the organization. If he is called out on strike, he must obey or 
lose his pension, even though he may have no hope of getting his 
old job back again or of beginning anew in some other occupation. 

' "The Problem of Pensions," as presented at the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of 
the National Civic Federation, Appendix. 



